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It  happened  in  Australia  during  my  visit  there, 
but  it  could  have  happened  anywhere.   During  the  course 
of  a  football  game  a  star  player  was  shaken  up  in  a 
violent  collision.   The  trainer  rushed  out  onto  the 
field  and  proceeded  to  spray  an  injured  knee.   A  fan 
turned  to  his  buddy  and  asked,  "What's  he  doing?" 
"He's  giving  him  a  local  anesthetic,"  came  the  reply. 
"That's  good,"  said  the  first  chap,  "I'm  sick  and 
tired  of  all  those  imported  anesthetics." 

Provincialism  is  a  frailty  that  is  difficult  to 
shake.   We  admit  the  claims  of  the  local  far  more 
readily  than  the  claims  of  the  universal.   One  of  the 
earliest  of  many  chuckles  that  the  late  Halford  Luccock 
gave  me  came  when  he  pointed  out  that  a  newspaper  in 
upstate  New  York  once  ran  a  story  on  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun  under  local  news ! 

Today  is  World-Wide  Communion  Sunday,  a  fitting 
time  to  reflect  on  that  spaciousness  of  spirit  that 
belongs  to  those  who  claim  to  walk  with  Christ.   The 
way  we  follow  may  be  narrow,  as  Jesus  said,  but  we 
are  not  supposed  to  be! 


The  spaciousness  of  spirit  of  which  I  speak  must 
begin  in  the  local  church,  right  here  among  ourselves. 
Recall  the  story  of  the  Emmaus  road  in  which  two 
strangers  are  overtaken  by  the  incognito  Christ.  Even- 
tually the  moment  of  discovery  comes  and  they  know  who 
it  is  that  is  with  them.   They  return  to  their  primary 
base  only  to  learn  that  the  other  disciples  are 
skeptical  of  their  report.   "He  appeared  unto  them 
in  another  form....  but  thev  would  not  believe  them." 


Or,  as  the  New  English  Bible  has  it,  "He  appeared  to 
them  in  a  different  guise."  The  others  doubted  their 
experience.   Even  when  the  church  was  no  bigger  than 
a  micro-dot,  variety  was  viewed  with  suspicion!   We 
are  one  in  the  Christ  whom  we  experience  but  we  differ 
from  one  another  in  the  way  in  which  we  shape  our  life 
around  the  Christ. 

Two  rules  suggest  themselves:   First,  trust  your 
own  experience  of  God.  Be  your  own  person  in  this  or 
any  other  congregation.   Do  not  be  intimidated  by  self- 
certified  inspectors  of  orthodoxy.   Beware  of  the  zeal- 
ot who  would  standardize  man's  response  to  God  or  reg- 
ularize God's  free-flowing  grace.   Make  sure  your  re- 
lationship with  God  is  real  and  stay  with  it. 

Second,  respect  the  experience  of  others .  Espe- 
cially those  others  who  are  "thrown"  with  you  into  the 
common  mix  of  a  particular  congregation.   Latitude  is 
the  key.   Each  of  us  brings  his  own  history  to  Christ 
-  his  own  emotional  history, family  history,  psycholog- 
ical history,  ethnic  history,  economic,  political  and 
educational  history.   We  may  all  be  moving  toward  the 
same  end,  under  God,  but  each  of  us  started  from  a 
different  vantage  point.   Openness  becomes  us.   Di- 
versity is  the  hall-mark  of  our  common  pilgrimage. 

Most  any  congregation  can  be  divided  into  feelers 
and  thinkers  and  doers.   There  are  those  for  whom 
Christ  is  most  real  when  there  is  a  surging  within. 
These  people  are  born  with  a  craving  for  "soul"  and 
ecstacy.   There  are  others  for  whom  pensiveness  is 
the  dominant  mood  of  commitment.   They  concern  them- 
selves with  the  articulation  and  cogency  of  the  faith. 
There  are  still  others  who  are  not  particularly  im- 
pressed by  either  feeling  or  thought.   They  simply 
want  to  get  on  with  the  next  job.  In  every  congregation 
of  any  size  the  thinkers,  the  feelers  and  the  doers 
will  be  joined.   It  is  not  for  us  to  suspect  the 
sincerity  or  commitment  of  others.   "He  appeared  unto 
them  in  another  form." 
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This  spaciousness  of  spirit  belongs  as  well  to 
interdenominational  attitudes.   God  be  praised,  the 
day  of  intense  rivalry  between  the  various  denomina- 
tions is  just  about  over.   Disappearing  are  those 
subtle  games  we  used  to  play  with  one  another  out  of 
statistical  arrogance.   Virtually  obsolete  are  those 
stereotyped  images  that  we  used  to  hang  on  one  another. 

Back  in  the  old  days  it  was  half  humorously  and 
half  seriously  alleged  that  in  any  given  town  you 
would  find  the  Episcopal  church  near  the  bank,  the 
Presbyterian  church  near  the  ice  house,  the  Baptist 
church  near  the  river,  the  Methodist  church  near  the 
fire  house,  and  the  Lutheran  church  near  the  brewery! 
I  have  actually  been  in  Ministerial  Association 
meetings  where  a  harried  pastor  would  say,  "Our  Sunday 
School  attendance  is  falling;  but,  thank  God,  the 
Baptists  aren't  doing  any  better!" 

Let  us  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  people  today  have 
been  liberated  from  such  denominational  narrowness. 
Denominational  loyalty  is  less  compelling  today  than 
it  has  ever  been  in  the  life  of  the  American  churches. 
Why?   Because  we  have  come  to  see  that  no  one  denomina- 
tion can  manifest  the  gospel  in  its  fulness.   Each 
needs  to  be  rounded  out  and  completed  by  the  others. 
Something  good  happens,  I  believe,  when  a  Lutheran 
discovers  himself  in  a  Methodist  camp-meeting.   Some- 
thing good  happens  when  a  Presbyterian  sniffs  the  in- 
cense in  a  formal  service  in  an  Armenian  cathedral. 
Something  good  happens  when  an  Episcopalian  finds  him- 
self in  a  Pentecostal  church  where  zealous  souls  are 
praying  down  the  Holy  Spirit! 

Thanks  to  the  ecumenical  movement  and  Vatican  II 
fresh  winds  have  been  blown  not  only  through  the 
Protestant  denominations,  but  also  through  the  various 
traditions  of  the  Christian  faith,  Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Orthodox. 

Many  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  a  day,  even 
in  this  country,  when  to  be  Protestant  meant  to  be 
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anti-Catholic,  and  to  be  Catholic  meant  to  be  anti- 
Protestant.   We  have  come  to  see  in  new  and  exciting 
ways  that  what  we  hold  in  common,  both  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively,  is  more  significant  than  what 
divided  us  for  so  long.   A  fresh  and  conciliatory 
spirit  is  clearly  discernible  in  Catholic/Protestant 
relationships  in  this  country.   Many  wars  in  which 
we  are  engaged  go  on,  but  this  one  appears  to  be 
over. 

I  heard  Brooks  Hays  this  summer  tell  a  story 
about  a  pastor  somewhere  in  these  United  States  who 
was  working  ecumenically  with  Roman  Catholics  in  his 
community.   He  found  himself  joined  in  several  com- 
mittee responsibilities  with  a  Roman  Catholic  Sister. 
They  became  such  good  friends  that  one  night  he  de- 
cided to  play  a  modest  trick  on  her.   He  called  her 
up  and  said  in  a  disguised  voice,  "Sister  Catherine, 
this  is  Martin  Luther."   Catherine  replied,  "Hi, 
Martin,  where  in  hell  are  you?"   Fifty,  forty  or 
even  thirty  years  ago  such  a  wholesome  exchange 
would  have  been  impossible.   We  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  isolated  independence.  Our  borrowings 
from  one  another  have  been  too  numerous  and  our 
need  for  one  another  is  too  great.   "He  appeared  unto 
them  in  another  form." 


A  similar  spaciousness  of  spirit  needs  to  be 
extended  to  non-Christian  religions.   This  is  not  so 
easy!   There  is  an  understandable  awkwardness  and 
unready-ness  on  the  part  of  many  Christians  here. 
The  claims  of  Christ  upon  us  have  the  force  of  an 
unconditional  absolute.   This  is  why  we  call  him 
"Lord."  What  he  achieved  we  hold,  on  the  strength 
of  the  Scriptures,  to  have  cosmic  implications. 
Something  within  us  recoils  from  viewing  Jesus  as 
one  among  many  saviors,   one  Lord  in  a  gallaxy  of 
gods.   It  is  fair  to  say  that  had  the  earliest 
Christians  been  inclined  towards  syncretism  we 
would  not  be  here  today! 
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The  tug  within  us  between  the  local  and  the  uni- 
versal, the  exclusiveness  and  inclusiveness  of  Jesus, 
is  not  an  easy  pain  to  live  with.   Paul  Tillich  gave 
his  mind  to  the  problem  and  determined  that  there  were 
groups  in  the  world  that  were  "in  preparation"  for  the 
ultimate  revelation  and  groups  that  had  already  re- 
ceived it.   He  put  it  this  way,  "All  religions  and 
cultures  outside  the  church,  according  to  the  Christian 
judgement,  are  still  in  the  period  of  preparation.  And, 
even  more,  there  are  many  groups  and  individuals  with- 
in the  Christian  nations  and  the  Christian  churches 
who  are  definitely  in  the  stage  of  preparation.   They 
have  never  received  the  message  of  the  final  revela- 
tion in  its  meaning  and  power.  "-*- 

Tillich  went  on  to  point  out  that  "the  final 
revelation  is  the  criterion  of  every  religion  and  of 
every  culture,  not  only  of  the  culture  and  religion  in 
and  through  which  it  has  appeared.   What  God  has  done 
for  men  in  his  self-disclosure  is  valid   for  the 
social  existence  of  every  human  group  and  for  the  per- 
sonal existence  of  every  human  individual." 

How  do  we  open  ourselves  to  inter-religious  dia- 
logue without  either  guilt  or  arrogance?   Perhaps  it 
would  help  to  remember  how  John  in  the  prologue  of  his 
gospel  described  the  Christ  as  the  "logos."   The  "logos" 
or  "word"  proceeds  from  God  eternally.   The  God  of 
Christian  faith  is  unfailingly  self-disclosing.   John 
describes  the  "logos"  as  "the  true  light  that  enlight- 
ens every  man."  (John  1:9)   God  is  never  without  a  wit- 
ness.  Just  as  all  of  God  was  not  disclosed  in  Christ, 
so  all  of  the  Christ  was  not  disclosed  in  Jesus.  God 
has  at  His  disposal  a  variety  of  ways  and  means. 

All  of  this  is  by  way  of  arguing  the  need  for 
open  conversations  —  especially  with  Judaism  and  the 
Eastern  religions.   After  all,  these  other  faiths  are 
there.   They  can  be  ignored  only  at  high  cost. 
Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  is  convincing  when  he  writes, 
"There  is  no  such  thing  left  on  our  earth  as  Internal 
Affairs.   And  the  only  salvation  of  humanity  lies  in 
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everyone  concerning  himself  with  everything  every- 
where:  the  peoples  of  the  East  would  then  not  be 
totally  indifferent  to  what  takes  place  in  the  West; 
and  the  peoples  of  the  West  would  not  be  totally  in- 
different to  what  takes  place  in  the  East. "3 

What  might  we  expect  from  open  conversations  with 
the  devotees  of  other  faiths?  We  can  expect  to  be 
corrected.  Those  who  stand  as  outsiders  to  our  center 
can  point  out  flaws  and  weaknesses  that  our  sight  has 
learned  to  overlook. 

Paul  Ramsay,  the  Ethicist  at  Princeton  University, 
has  written,  "To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  or 
to  have  others  communicate  to  us  what  they  see  when 
they  regard  our  lives  from  the  outside,  is  to  have  a 
moral  experience.   Every  external  history  of  our- 
selves, communicated  to  us,  becomes  an  event  in 
inner  history. "4 

We  can  also  expect  to  b_e  completed.   Many  aspects 
of  our  faith  need  to  be  rounded  out  or  balanced  off. 
The  activism  of  Western  society,  to  cite  an  obvious 
example,  has  made  us  less  than  fully  appreciative  of 
the  virtues  of  patience,  inwardness  and  passivity, 
so  prominent  in  religions  of  the  East. 

We  can  also  expect  to  find  points  of  convergence 
and  agreement .   Much  of  what  other  traditions  hold 
dear  is  not  antithetical  to  what  we  have  learned  in 
Christ.   This  is  not  to  say  that  no  irreconcilable 
differences  exist.   They  do.   It  is  to  say  that  when 
we  listen  and  speak  in  good  faith  the  chances  are 
strong  that  we  will  discover  many  lines  of  convergence. 
Religious  hopes  and  longings  are  not  all  that  differ- 
ent from  one  place  to  another.   The  names  and  signs 
and  symbols  may  seem  strange,  but  they  hint  a  similar 
quest. 

When  the  final  kingdom  dawns  men  will  come  from 
the  north  and  the  south  and  the  east  and  the  west  and 
sit   at  table  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  (Lk.  13:29)  The 
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holy  city  will  not  be  the  product  of  any  single  faith 
or  culture.   As  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Revelation 
put  it,   "The  city  has  no  need  of  sun  or  moon  to  shine 
upon  it  for  the  glory  of  God  is  its  light,  and  its 
light  is  the  Lamb.   By  its  light  shall  the  nations 
walk;  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  bring  their 
glory  into  it;.  .  .  they  shall  bring  into  it  the  glory 
and  the  honor  of  the  nations."   (Rev.  21:23-26) 


"He  appeared  unto  them  in  another  form."   It 
belongs  to  us  to  have  confidence  in  our  own  exper- 
ience of  God.   It  belongs  to  us  as  well  to  respect 
the  experience  that  others  have  of  the  same  God. 
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